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PREFACE. 


The present bulletin is one of a series arising out of investigations carried 
on by the Trades and Labour Branch, now the Department of Labour, to obtain 
definite information regarding the occupational opportunities in the industries of 
Ontario for boys and girls. It is hoped in this way to provide a basis of knowledge 
for intelligent guidance to the large number of boys and girls who year by year leave 
school to join our vast industrial army. 

The need for such a survey of the industries of Ontario became apparent 
following the establishment of a system of Employment Bureaus by the Province, 
and later received hearty endorsation from the Dominion Council of Girl Guides, 
‘the Dominion Council of Women and the Home and School Council. It was 
‘pointed out by these organizations that large numbers of girls left school and 
either drifted about aimlessly or entered occupations for which they were quite 
unsuited, and consequently they became bewildered, inefficient, low wage workers. 
This it was felt was due largely to lack of knowledge on the part of parents, teachers 
and the girls themselves of the occupations open to girls and the training and 
other qualifications necessary to success. These organizations urged, therefore, 

first: that data should be secured regarding (a) desirable trades, occupations and 
professions for girls, (b) the temperament and moral qualities necessary for 
success in each of these, (c) the education and preparation necessary for entrance 
into and advancement in these, (d) the approximate cost in time and money such: 
preparation involves, (¢). the possibilities for advancement and remuneration to: 
be expected in each; second: that there should be close co-operation with the: 
Department of Education in passing on this information to teachers and parents: 
by means of bulletins and lectures given by experts to teachers in training through- 
out the Province in order that they would be better qualified to act as vocational 
guides to their pupils leaving school; and third: that there should be organized 
a separate section of the Government Employment Service devoted to the placing 
of girls in suitable employment. 

The value of some form of assistance to young persons in choosing their life 
work is generally admitted. The growing complexity of our industrial organiza- 
tion has not only multiplhed the opportunities for employment, but also has in- 
creased a hundredfold the difficulties of obtaining accurate information with regard 
to them. Unfortunately the avenues leading to “blind alley jobs” never were 
so numerous or so crowded as they are to-day. Few who travel them realize whither 
_ they lead. Only a relatively small number of our boys and girls have any means 
- of knowing. This is all the more to be deplored when it is considered the import- 
ant bearing which the choice of an occupation has upon the life of the individual 
and his relation to the state. 

_ “For the great masses of men life is organized around work.” The whole 
life of the individual, the home and the community are at stake in the choice of 
an occupation. If this is settled unwisely or not settled at all, as is too frequently 
the case, the state must pay in decreased efficiency, increased pauperism and bad 
citizenship. 

_ It was with these facts in mind that the present survey was authorized early 
in 1918 by the Honourable Finlay G. Macdiarmid, the late Minister of Public. 
Works. Preliminary work, including the preparation of questionnaires, investiga- 
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was commenced almost reniiedsitetgs The actual fg. work, however, of the 
investigation was not completed till early in 1919. q 
Every effort was made to obtain a true picture of the vocational osporbinitiodl | 
in the different industries. The employees, employers and others were consulted — 
in twenty-three different industrial centres, stretching from Ottawa on the East, — 
to Windsor on the West. As a further check upon our information official sources ~ 
of information, both Federal and Provincial, were_gone into carefully. The ~ 
Dominion Statistician and Controller of the Census placed at our disposal data © 
which has been most valuable in supplementing our own information with regard — 
to the regularity of employment, salaries and wages, and the relative proportion ~ 
of officers, superintendents and managers in the various industries. Not only was — 
much of this material valuable as supplementing what we had obtained from — 
our own investigations, but also in corroborating it. The method followed in ~ 
collecting our material was obtained by having access to the payrolls and other ~ 
records of the firms as well as through personal interviews with managers and ~ 
employees. 
The authority provided under the Department of Labour Act empowering — 
the Deputy Minister to “require from employers, workmen and other persons such — 
information concerning rates of wages, hours of work, regularity of employment { 
and other matters as he may deem necessary for the proper carrying out of this Act — 
or any of the Acts administered by the Department” made it possible for the — 
investigators to have access to the original sources of such information, namely, | 
eee and other records in the various plants visited. 
The number of plants which were covered in this way was relatively small | 
as compared with the thousands covered by the Postal Census of Manufactures 
issued by the Dominion Government. What it lacks, however, in numbers obtained 
through the schedule method of the Postal Census is compensated for by ie 
accuracy obtainable through having access to the original records. 
Few firms have their statistics in a form that is readily available for. the 
investigator. In the case of piece workers, frequently the hours were not recorded 
on the wage sheets. Few firms were found who distinguished in their records — 
between juvenile and adult workers, and the difficulty of obtaining this information 
within the scope of the investigation has made it practically impossible to give | 
anything more than a mere approximation of the relative number of these workers.” 
Information of a more general character was obtained in personal interviews. — 
With few exceptions the utmost courtesy was shown. : 
The first bulletin in the series includes a general introduction to the whole 4 
survey, together with appendices, also included in this report, containing wage — 
statistics obtained in the present survey, and statistics based on material supplied — 
by the Dominion Statistician. It is also hoped to include in the series, bulletins — 
dealing with the following industries: biscuits and confectionery, boots and shoes, — 
dotartbent and notion ciotiens foundries and machine shop products, furniture and — 
upholstery, garments, harness and saddlery, printing and allied trades, textiles. 
Much of the material is already in manuscript, and will be published in thé near 
future. . 
The survey, including the field work, tabulation, planning and preparation 
of the report, was supervised by Miss E. C. Weaver, B.A., although from the 
beginning it has been under the personal direction of the Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 
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CHAPTER I 


DRESSMAKIN G’ 


ie 1911 nearly seven per cent. of all women and girls over ten years of age 
‘other than those employed in their own homes without salary were engaged in 
| dressmaking. Undoubtedly the phenomenal increase in the production of women’s 
| factory-made clothing since that date has greatly lessened the proportion of women 
| tequired in this occupation, but a scarcity of workers was practically uniformly 
reported. As an example of this may be mentioned the case of a manager of a 
department store, who closed his dressmaking department on account of the difficulty 
: in obtaining help 

Most of the dressmakers visited, considered rca: a promising field 
| for young workers, and were well satisfied that they themselves had learned the 
jtrade. The designer in a high class establishment remarked: “Girls are foolish 
‘not to go into dressmaking more.” She added, “It is not as tiresome as office 
_work.” But the work is usually admitt ed to be hard. 

As a result of this lack of workers, an efficient dressmaker is to- -day one of ip 
}most independent women. This is illustrated by the fact that a young dress- 
‘maker who goes out by the day recently notified her clients that her hours would 
be from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., instead of from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and that her charge 
would be $2.50 a day, Hue of $2.00, but that she would anli expect to be sup- 


plied with one meal ; a day instead of two. She is still so busy that she has to refuse 
» customers. : 


) Regularity. Work has been greatly regularized for a large proportion of those in 
the business by the scarcity of workers. This is so much the case that the head of a 
dressmaking shop remarked“ There are no seasons now in dressmaking.” 

3 Private dressmakers almost without exception reported no loss of time on 
account of seasons, and almost fifty per cent. of the employers in stores and shops 
could keep their workers busy all the year. The others interviewed for the most 
part estimated the average loss of time for employees as about two months in the 
year. Taking into account, however, the large number of private dressmakers, 
the proportion out of work is probably very small. 


ees pe ee 
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Proprietor- - Dressmaking is one of the lines in which a capable woman may hope 
ship. to go into Bree for herself, as one dressmaker put it,—‘ Very little 
| capital is needed to go into business, ale chief requirements are, a machine, a 
) mirror, a table and a judy.”. None of these things are very expensive. 

| Most dressmakers agree that a person of ability can make a good living. An 
|} advantage of independent work, is the control of working conditions, as for in- 
| stance in the case of a young woman, who used to work as an employee in a store 
| till ten o’clock on Saturday evening, but when she went into business for her- 
| self, in the same quarters, she immediately began to close at 6 p.m. 

On the other hand there is a good deal of responsibility and eareae parti- 
cularly on aceount of the difficulty in getting efficient help. 


| 


*In the Postal Census of Manufactures, dress and mantle making, millinery, and 
repairing are included under the group name of women’s custom clothing. The present 
chapter includes tailoring, in so far as this is necessitated by the combination of the 
occupations of dressmaking and tailoring by individuals and firms, and the lack of 
differentiation of these occupations on the wage, sheets. 
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2 VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Permanence. Not only is there a demand for dressmakers, a chance of fairly 
regular work, and a good prospect of succeeding in an independent business, but 
skill in this line is likely to be a permanent asset. In the decennial census dress- 
making stands high among the trades in the number of mature and elderly — 
women employed, as with over sixty per cent. over twenty-five years and almost 
two per cent. over sixty-five years. The proportion over twenty-five years of age 
in out-standing employments for women is illustrated in the following diagram :— 
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CNS «Percentage of women over 25 years 
(«Percentage of women under 25 years 


Diagram showing permanency of dressmaking as an occupation 
for women. 


As long as efficiency and adaptability are maintained, knowledge of this 
trade places a woman in a particularly good position to re-enter the labour 
market later in life. An interesting illustration of this was afforded by a young 
woman, who was left a widow with a boy to support. She went back to her home 
city and arranged with her former employer to occupy some vacant rooms in his 
store. At the time of the interview she had not been in business very long, but 
was getting on well and optimistic for the future, she said: “I do not expect 
to make a fortune, but I expect to save.” 
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THe WORKERS AND THEIR TRAINING. 


Apprentices. The term apprentice is still frequently used for beginners, though 


: there is seldom any formal agreement. During the period of apprenticeship the 
_ girl becomes accustomed to using the needle and holding the material properly. 


She sews on hooks and eyes, does overcasting, simple basting and marking, 


- and such odd jobs as dusting and ripping. Estimates as to the probable 


duration of apprenticeship varied from three months to a year. It is frequently 


said that a girl must have a home if she is going to learn dressmaking. Some- 


times so-called apprentices are dependent on the older girls for any instruction, 
but when careful training is given it is only natural that a low wage would be 
paid. Such training may be invaluable in forming habits of doing the work in 
the best and the quickest way. It is the general-opinion that it is wise for a girl 


_ who wishes to become a dressmaker to begin to learn her trade at about fifteen 


or sixteen years of age. A designer of long experience who had employed a con- 
siderable number of adult women with home experience only, emphasized the 


_ need for learning dressmaking early in life by saying, “ Those who have not had 


early training under a good dressmaker seldom advance to very responsible work.” 

Many dressmakers have given up taking apprentices altogether as they con- 
sider that they are more trouble than they are worth. Others state that they 
cannot get apprentices. In this case they are frequently glad to take adult women 
with good home experience as “improvers.” 


Improvers. Improvers are not considered capable of taking entire responsibility 
for the work on which they are engaged. Women who cannot or do not care 
to take this responsibility may always be classed as improvers. As an example 


_ of the work of an improver, she may assist the cutter, who marks the upper layer 


with chalk. As the pieces are usually cut double, the improver does the “tailor 
tacking” or marking with sewing cotton of darts, connections with seams and so 
forth. By doing this the improver learns a great deal about the “easing ” of parts 
and similar work. 


The Maker. The term maker, in the trade, implies ability to take entire 
responsibility for the costume or part of a costume on which the maker is engaged. 


When workers do not benefit by an apprenticeship system and so learn the entire 


trade systematically, they frequently pick up their knowledge of cutting and fitting 
by observation of the methods of experienced dressmakers with whom they are 
working. One young woman who learned her trade in this way and attained the 


3 position of head dressmaker in the employ of the firm where she had her first 


experience in dressmaking, and who later went into business for herself in the 
same quarters, attributed her success to “strict attention to business during 
working hours.” 
Dressmaking is taught in some of the Technical High Schools, but so far the 
home dressmaking classes have been more largely attended. 
A most frequent method of broadening experience is to go as an assistant or 


jimprover to an expert in the line of which it is desired to gain knowledge. Many 


dressmakers complete their training by taking a course, frequently in cutting, 
from a private teacher. ; 

Specializa- In the large cities dressmaking and tailoring are more frequently than 
mrien formerly accepted by the same firm. Where this is the case there 
is often a considerable amount of specialization in work, with little interchange 
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between departments. The responsible people in charge of the various depart-— j 
ments are known as “ coat hands,” “ bodice hands,” “ waist hands,” “ skirt hands,” q 
“sleeve hands,” “drapers” and so forth. In these establishments men tailors J 
often make the coats, working on a piece basis, and women tailors the skirts. — 


Women are, for the most part, in charge of the dressmaking department where 
gowns and fancy suits as well as afternoon dresses are made. On this account 


the dressmaking department affords the greater opportunity for women having 4 


artistic ability. | 


— 


_ Designers, In such firms, the woman in charge of the dressmaking depart- — 


ment is sometimes known as the designer. The designer advises as to the style 


of the dress and when desired will do the entire planning. She supervises or does — 


the fitting herself, and in the smaller establishments most of the cutting. 


X 


Designers learn their trade in an apprenticeship or take special courses in 


dressmaking and design. 
QUALIFICATIONS, 


Natural No one should learn dressmaking who has not a natural love for the 
_ Liking for work. Many dressmakers are found who still “like sewing”. after 
the Work. many years of hard work. Several particularly mentioned their 
pleasure. in making evening and wedding dresses. 


Perseverance, In this trade, shirking of work is impossible. Without persistent | 
application, little can be accomplished. Exactness is necessary, — 


cepts 
d d. : : ; et : 
ey eee especially in putting linings and top material together. Speed and 


judgment are essential, even in the mechanical part of the work: as two employees | 
expressed it, “ A girl must be quick to move and think,” and “ Every stitch must 


count.” 


The Question A girl must be healthy to stand this work which calls for persistent : 
application, but frequently girls who are used to a very active ; 
life, are quite unsuited to the work on account of the long periods in one position. — 


of Posture. 


Some active form of recreation is urgently needed by those engaged in the more ~ 


sedentary occupations of this trade. 


QUALITIES REQUISITE IN OrDER To ATrarn RESPONSIBLE Posrrions. - 


Initiative. Though some head dressmakers deliberately plan to teach all their — 
workers the whole trade, for the most part an effort is required to break away from — 
some one restricted line of work and get the broad experience essential to advance- _ 


ment. For example, many women described as dressmakers find it advantageous to 


handle a variety of business, and recommend anyone entering the trade to learn — 


tailoring as well as their own special line. This is particularly advisable in the case 
of a woman who intends to go into business in one of the smaller cities or to estab- 


lish a dressmaking school. Such was found to be the case by a woman whois — 


now recognized as the leading dressmaker in a small city. She had always been | 


fond of sewing and had done a good deal of dressmaking, but required expert 
_ knowledge of coat-making. She obtained employment “on skirts and capes,” in 


the dressmaking department of a store in a neighbouring city and learned by ob- 3 


servation a good deal about fitting coats. The same store employed her later in 


making children’s coats. ‘Finally she took a few weeks’ course in cutting from a 


private teacher. 
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Personality  T'act and an agreeable personality are most helpful and a reputation 

eee for being obliging is a great asset in building up and retaining 
Ability. -custom. But, combined with this pleasantness and self-control, 
firmness is necessary in dealing with the staff, though care must be taken not to 
destroy their power to take responsibility. The same quality is essential in deal- 
ing with customers. If a dressmaker is unable to say “no” and allows herself 
to take work which necessitates long hours of overtime, it becomes in truth “a 
‘slavish trade.” If she permits the customer to take an undue amount of time 
in discussing the design, she must either work overtime or increase the rates. One 
successful retired dressmaker emphasized this need for “ business ability ” in con- 
nection with alterations. She said, “Some people will always find fault; if 
you can see no need for alterations charge for them.” 


Knowledge A head dressmaker in a department store clearly stated the need for 
See oe a thorough knowledge of the work,-she said, “I have had much 
‘Ability. ereater success lately on account of having more confidence in myself. 
You must be up in your work, and know what styles and lines are becoming, and 
must be good at putting colours together. All the customer has to do is to give 
some idea what she wants, and the occasions on which the dress will be worn.” 
Good dressmakers frequently pride themselves on being able. to “copy ” any- 
thing they see, and adapt it to their needs. The live dressmaker is always looking 
out for suggestions, which she obtains from imported gowns, pictures, museums 
and so forth. 
‘ When it becomes a matter of designing artistic dresses and gowns, no one 
can be taught who is not naturally gifted, but the opportunities for people with 
the requisite ability and training are becoming increasingly good in Canada. 


Where the Some department stores still have dressmaking departments, but 
es a ae many now limit their work to alteration of ready-made clothing. 

A number of stores rent the quarters formerly occupied by their own depart- 
ment to some woman who will carry on an independent business.. The advantage 
is often mutual, each tending to bring business to the other. One woman said that 
customers who made a practice of objecting to the charges of the private dress- 
maker, would frequently pay the bill without making protest when the parlors 

~were located in a store. 

Dressmaking is also done in shops, some of which are very exclusive; in 
private houses; and in dressmaking schools. 


Hours. 


Dressmakers, whether in stores or shops, usually begin work at 8.30 a.m. and 
are employed from eight to eight and a half hours a day. Dressmakers who go 
out by the day frequently work a little longer as they usually take only one-half 
or three-quarters of an hour at noon. ~ 


Overtime. Some private dressmakers work all day, and almost every evening, 
during the busy season, but many women who have made a sucess of their work 
strongly advise against overtime. Occasional evertime was reported in stores and 
shops. There is no established custom with regard to pay for overtime. In the 
case of dressmakers going out by the day, it is sometimes necessary to stay during 
the evening, in order to finish work required for a definite date, or before going 
to a new customer. Some customers “ pay liberally” for such work, others give 
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nothing extra, presumably assuming that the work should have been completed. 
Time spent in selecting styles and making alterations is frequently said to be 
forgotten. : : 


Wages. In considering wage statistics in dressmaking, it must be remem- 
bered that a large proportion of the capable dressmakers are in business for them- 
selves. and with few exceptions are reasonably well satisfied. : 

It will also be seen from Table 1, that dressmaking has a slightly larger 
proportion of women receiving $25 a week and over, than any of the other five. 
occupations represented. ‘The comparison would, however, not be equally favour- 
able should the table be extended to $30 and over, and $35 and over, as in these 
sections both dressmaking and power sewing machine operators would drop out. 


Table 1—Percentage of Female Workers in Six Occupations which Employ a Large 
; Number of Women, ; 


$8 and $12 and $15 and $20 and $25 and 
Weekly wage aver over over over over 

Dressinalinge P's 5 lat see wane. t 82.6 "hi eof 7.6 4.4 as 
NL ry oe e eS ns aie ae 84.3 43.3 20.6 4.9 2.4 
Office in manufacturing plants .. 94.3 63.1 29.8 4.6 1.1 
Office in department stores ...... 91. 36.3 12.2 2.7 5) 
Power sewing machine operators* 94.6 64.7 20.9 2.3 4 
Sales clerks, department stores. 94.3 Bot 10.9 ok 20 


——— 


When the amount of skill required is taken into consideration, wages of 
dressmakers as a class are low. This is illustrated by the first three sections of 
Table 1, and by the statements of employers who did inot keep records of indi- 
vidual wages paid, but gave verbal information, for example the following figures: 


Number of employees Weekly Wage Pos 
Lianessen gers eae te Ome GR Mat aa ty fem eal $2.00 
ARIS ie ieee cs er ci cc Baan ae Re RR cei 7.50 
toy 3 8 Rca tr rR cA Re RRS oh ee Neat 8.00 
Si URE IS ee RAE CMe eameee, csi aicccl kW Chak deere eanment ” See 9.00 


The same employer said that she did not consider a girl “worth $8 or $9 ” ; 
until she had served at the trade three years. Another dressmaker stated that she _ 
paid $8 to four girls, who had had “ four or five seasons? experience.” 

Estimates of As the occupations of few workers were given on the wage sheets, 


eeee the following statements are chiefly the result of estimates: 


Apprentices usually receive from $1 to $5 a week 
Improvers usually receive from $6 to 315 a week 
Fitters and designers from $18 up. 


Wages of The terms ‘of dressmakers who go out by the day range from $1.25 
Visiting to $2.50. The number of meals given varies from three to one. The 
Dressmakers. ‘ ae Sas aie ; : : 

. regularity of the wark of visiting dressmakers varies with their 
popularity. Some women are able to fill in all their time, engagements being 
made six months in advance, | | 


——_— OC 


“Of the 1,825 workers represented in this group, 1,674 are operators in garment ) 
factories. 
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Table 2.—Wages of 135 Female Workers in Dressmaking and Tailoring Establishments. 


Weekly wage oe Number Cumulative per cent. 
PIM OP Uae re Sco ek Cae vlc Goble e's oko bo oda wees 8 5.9 
eS RN tra ahi, Ale. enw og 04a ghavasp iat geis Bie Lieve o's 2 7.4 
spree ay Reece Stale ba pe CAR el a lala a rig ee 8 Ta 
ca) Be Bae SoS) 1 Spa ienns 4 Bits let abe ae an ey ae ene oe 5 Tt 
a Ona a CAO Tie URN Sa ae cl ge ae Gg a a 17 29.6 
RIE ee Me cree RC RE ne Se need as eb alec ew 19 Ag TT. 
ee eae et ware Suse ie he eile Getty ote e's ob Seen dees 30 65.9 
MERA VSL WS pCR REL Ce ice ECE A og a ee a era 34 91.1 
Rm an Pee reba cial Mors crale: ¢ o1s/8 bids Kaue 0 ib'eae « D 94.8 
De ee See ate aaa «t's ose BaP ee hae toe ees Sone 4 97.8 
PEE bo denis, a ec a 3 100 


The wages of the majority of women employed as tailoresses are somewhat 
higher than those employed in dressmaking, but for women with unusual ability 
there are rather more chances of high paid positions in dressmaking. 

The proportion of male workers found on the wage sheets was comparatively 
small, but with the exception of three workers, boys or piece workers in their 
slack season, the wages ranged from $20 to $35 a week. 


ALTERATION, 


_ Alteration of ready-made clothing in department stores affords an in- 
creasingly large field for workers. In large stores tailoresses are required for 
fitting suits, dressmakers for fitting dresses, and power-machine operators for 
both kinds of work. Work is usually more regular for those working on gowns 
than on suits. A good type of employee is required as the work must be done 
accurately and quickly. 


Table 3.—Number and Cumulative per cent. of 83 Female Workers Found on Wage 
Sheets in the Alteration Departments of Five Stores. 


Wage Group Number Cumulative per cent 
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Map MOR, ci.6.) chc'cic pbb 0 s'e alte ss eee eae aI VETRe Me ces 2a 8 94, 
i Pe ad ale Aur ahe oa ota sieht 6.4 ace a eee he 0 8.8% 4 98.8 
eet EAS Pe ee oe wlendin pial o'e sield oes 1 100. 


A comparison of Tables 2 and 3, shows that higher wages are paid to 
the majority of workers in alteration departments than in dressmaking and | 
tailoring as found in Table 2, but the proportion receiving over $25 a week 1s 
rather smaller. No doubt, this is accounted for by the fact that alteration does not 
require much designing ability. : 
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-DRESSMAKING SCHOOLS. 


Some 13 or 14 years ago, the first so-called dressmaking school was introduced 


in Ontario. 


A professional dressmaker by means of advertising, a card in the window and 
other methods makes it known that she is prepared to receive ladies who desire 


expert assistance in making their own clothing. The object of a dressmaking 
school as defined by a successful manager is to “get cheap dressmaking for those 
who cannot afford to pay higher prices.” 


The schools, for the most part, are not designed to turn out dressmakers* or . 
even instruct in sewing, but few women will work under the direction of a cap- 


able dressmaker without learning a number of “easy ways of doing things.” 


The Method. The professional dressmaker keeps the cutting and fitting in her 
own hands, but the customer does the basting, stitching and pressing under 


the direction of the instructor. The dressmaker and customer usually decide the — 


style together. In the case of good sewers, perhaps the most appreciated 


accommodation provided by the school is the opportunity of having the fitting done 


by an expert. ) 
The number of customers who can be accommodated at the same time varies 


very much according to the executive ability of the dressmaker and the kind of — 


‘work. Some women prefer only to have five or six in a class, others nine or ten. 


‘Very large classes are not considered satisfactory. 


‘The Field. Dressmakers who are conducting flourishing schools are -most 


‘enthusiastic in recommending this work as a “ particularly good” opening for 


first-class dressmakers. One woman said, “It is the coming thing, there is no 
better field.” 


The fact that women have come to Toronto from neighbouring villages and 


even cities to take advantage of the schools seems to justify the contention that 


schools would find support in most cities and many towns throughout the 
Province. ae 


The manager of a successful school usually has to refuse clients, and only 


closes during the summer in order to take a vacation. In this line as in all 


others some dressmakers have failed on account of assuming too much overhead 


expense at the outset. 


Charges, The charge at a dressmaking school is from $1.00 to $1.50 a day, 
Hours and which usually consists of six or six and a half hours. Most dress-_ 


Distribution. makers are willing to take customers for half a day, sometimes at a 


slightly higher rate. Some open a couple of evenings a week to accommodate 

those who cannot attend during the day. 3 7 
From the point of view of the dressmaker, the dressmaking school has the 

following advantages: : 


(1) “There is no question of running bills. People see the others paying and — 


rarely ask for credit.” (A notice on the wall sometimes gives the rates, 
and states that terms are cash). é ; 


(2) “If a customer wants to change the style after the work is begun, she - 
makes the alterations herself, and there is no loss of time to the dress- 


maker.” 


* Special courses of instruction intended for those entering the trade are Occasionally _ 


given in designing and cutting. 


ee ee ee ee Ne 
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(3) “The work is less irksome than that of finishing dresses.” 

From the point of view of the customer, when a school happens to be in the 
hands of a woman who takes a particular pride in utilizing old materials, the 
school may be a great boon to women, who cannot spend lavishly, and may perform 
a substantial national service, in preventing waste. One dressmaker remarked: 
“You get to know practically the whole wardrobe of some of your regular cus- 
tomers, and can sometimes suggest the use of such and such a lining or such and 
such buttons from clothing which is out of use. Sometimes we make a suit one 
year, alter it the next, and turn it into a dress the third year.” 

As the dressmaker in the school has not made the dress herself, she does not 
feel that her credit is quite so much at stake in the final production, and so is 
‘more willing to use old materials. 


CONCLUSION. 


Dressmaking is a line of work which contains a large proportion of Canadian 
and other British born women. Skill in this line can be used with advantage 
later in life either in the home or in business. 

Though formerly counted among the seasonal trades, the scarcity of dress- 
makers, has rendered the demand for workers so great that the trade is in a large 
measure regularized. 

Wages are low for the majority of workers, when the degree of skill required 
is taken into consideration, but the chances of obtaining a $25 a week position are 
fairly. good as compared with many other large women-employing occupations. 
This trade affords a particularly good opportunity for independent and fairly 
remunerative work, either as a private dressmaker or in charge of a school. 

_ The work is undoubtedly hard but of a kind which is pleasurable when 
limited to reasonable hours in the case of people who have a natural liking for 
sewing, others should on no account learn dressmaking as a trade. For those 
who attain the higher positions there is a considerable amount of variety in the 
work and scope for the exercise of artistic ability. 


CHAPTER II. 


MILLINERY 


Number and [Tn 1911 over three per cent. of all women wage earners were classed — 


Demand: under the head of milliners. Just as was true in dress-making, the 
proportion of women workers required in this occupation to the entire number of 
women in the Province has been greatly reduced since that year by the increase 
in the use of factory made hats. The remarkable extension in the use of the 


\ 


automobile, the popularity of camping during the summer, and the teaching of © 


_millinery in the schools are also said to have had a noticeable effect upon the trade. 

The number of women required in this line of work is still large, however, 
and a serious scarcity of capable milliners is prophesied by some in the business. 
On account of the low wage paid to beginners in millinery in common with many 
other skilled trades, and on account of the frequent irregularity of the work, there 


are few learners, and experienced milliners not infrequently drift into other — 


occupations during the slack seasons. 


The Field. For women with outstanding gifts, millinery offers some of the best 


paid, most interesting and most responsible work open to women in 


the industrial field, but only women with a distinct gift for the work should enter — 


the occupation. 
This should be strongly emphasized in millinery because the occupation falls in 
a remarkable way into two classes of work, the making and the trimming of hats; 


the former has been aptly described as a trade, the latter as a craft. Both require 


skill and deftness, which in this occupation involves training, but the trimmer 
must have in addition innate ability. As one proprietor of a wholesale house 
remarked, “A girl can be taught to be a maker of hats, but must have.taste to 
become a trimmer.” 


Training. This training may be received at a technical school, or may still 
be obtained by the apprenticeship system. ~ 


Apprentice- As in almost every other line of work apprentices are scarce. The 


ship. 


usual estimate of the length of the apprenticeship period proper is 


two seasons or one year, whether training is given in a wholesale or retail establish- - 


ment, but as one head of a department remarked, “There is no stated time, one 
girl can learn more in one year than another in three.” Thosé who wish to learn 


millinery should, if possible, begin young, 16 years is considered a good age. It 


is not necessary to be a good sewer in the ordinary sense of the word in order to 
make a success of millinery, nor is a good school education essential for the work 
itself, but a poor education is a serious handicap to those who go into business 
for themselves. One owner of a business, who had little education was very 
emphatic, she said, “Girls should get as much education as they can.” | 


The training in making wire frames, buckram shapes, velvet and straw hats 


should be begun during the apprenticeship. 


Preparers The worker who is able to take full responsibility for the making | 


and 
Improvers. 


10 


and covering of frames, is known as a preparer, improver or maker. — 
The significance of these terms, however, varies considerably accord- | 
ing to the place in which they are used. In the wholesale houses the word pre- 


3 
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parer is used almost to the exclusion of the word improver. In stores, however, 
the term improver is more common. In one store improvers are distinguished 
as first, second and third improvers, while the term preparer is. also found on 
the wage sheets. In this store the standing of the preparer is said to be about 
equal to that of the second improver. Except in the case of rare ability, a girl 
must expect to spend several years as a preparer or improver, and indeed, many 
workers never become trimmers as they have not enough gift for the work. 


Trimmers The interesting and difficult work of the trimmer, as described by 
siett Shes one of their number is, “to make every hat different and still keep 

"the style.” Although a special gift is required for this work, those 
who are going to make a success as trimmers must first learn the trade, as correct 
measurements are necessary in order to get the proper lines. Very young girls 
are not considered suitable for trimmers on account of the need for accuracy. 

In the wholesale houses a larger number of girls are found capable of becoming 
trimmers than can be employed by the houses themselves. Many of these girls 
are therefore sent by the wholesale houses for the season to good positions as 
trimmers in millinery shops, especially in the smaller towns. During the dull 
season in the retail trade these girls and others who have got their training else- 
where often return to the city, and work in the wholesale houses at a small salary, 
sometimes as low as $1.00 a day for a month or so before the retail season opens. 
During this period, while copying hats for the wholesale houses, they study the 
fashions for the next season. When doing this work the girls frequently make 
notes of measurements for use in their future field. Sometimes they make hats for 
themselves for which the firm only charges them the cost of the material. Being 
allowed to work in the wholesale house is considered a privilege, and application 
must be made in advance. Girls who want to work in this way, if unknown to the 
firm, frequently get a recommendation from a regular customer. 

The wholesale house in turn frequently recommends these women as trimmers 
for the following season. There is a good deal of moving about among trimmers, a 
representative of a wholesale house remarked, “ there is often some advance and they 
like the change.” In this way some wholesale millinery houses practically act 
as employment offices, but others will not allow. trimmers to work for them during 
the slack season in the retail trade. ; 

In many firms those who do the designing are spoken of as trimmers, but 
in some, there is a distinction between trimmers and designers, the latter being 
chiefly responsible for the pattern hats. 

In the case of some of the large department stores the trimmers do not work 
in the wholesale houses, but those in charge of tables are taken at intervals during 
the season to New York and other large millinery centres in order to study 
the styles. 


Buyers. In the small retail shop, the buying is frequently done by the pro- 

prietor, especially if she is herself a milliner, but in the small 
department store it is usually done by the head of the department who is a 
trimmer. In such stores women have entire responsibility for buying in the mil- 
¥inery department more often than in any other. Wholesale houses and the large 
department stores have buyers, who in normal times, usually make a couple of 
trips a year abroad. The buyer in a large department store has a staff of assistant 
buyers, who spend much of their time during the season in the large millinery 
centres. 
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Saleswomen. Usually the saleswomen are milliners or have some knowledge of 


millinery and in addition a gift for selling. “ They should have — 


a good appearance, a good address, and lots of patience.” 

In the smaller retail shops for the most part the same employees attend to 
both the production and the distribution end of the business. For this reason 
the representative of one of the wholesale houses said, “ Girls for the country are 
better trained in the country, as the wholesale does not give them selling training.” 
Other In addition to the management, other workers found on the wage 
Occupations. - heots in connection with some millinery establishments are: main-_ 
tenance men, messengers, office workers, porters, a small number of male pressers, 
shippers, shoppers, stock keepers, and travellers. It may be of interest to women 
to know that the latter are seldom women as the work is not considered suitable. 
Travellers have to catch trains at all hours, and frequently unpack and repack 
large millinery trunks. : | 


Proportion The proportions of workers in the various occupations could not be 
of Workers. 
on account of the grouping of occupations in some firms and the lack of any 
differentiation in others, but in two wholesale houses trimmers employed as such 
by the firm, were found in the season in the proportion of one to fifteen and one ~ 
to seventeen workers respectively. Saleswomen and showroom girls in the whole- 
sale houses were in the proportion of one to every fourteen workers, and sales- 
women in department stores in that of two to every five. 

Irregularity The great objection to millinery as an occupation is the irregularity 
ols beds of the work, which is not only subject to great fluctuations in the 
number of workers required from season to season, but is also affected by the — 
weather, and by the styles in vogue at the time. When the styles are exclusive . 


obtained with accuracy in either department stores or wholesale houses. 


a greater number of milliners is required than when this is not the case. Esti- 


mates of the probable length of periods of employment in millinery, during a 
season varied for the most part from three months to five months. 

_ Exceptionally gifted trimmers, especially if taking work at a distance, may. 
be engaged by the year, others are sufficiently in demand to be able to refuse to 
accept an engagement for less than five-months, but a four months’ engagement 
in the case of trimmers is quite common. One employer explained, “We have 
to engage trimmers for four months, as no good milliner will come for less.” - 

Some few firms see that it is to their advantage to keep practically all their 
millinery workers for the whole or the greater part of the year, and so prevent 
them from drifting away in the slack season. Department stores have the advan- 2 
tage over other retail shops, in being able to transfer a number of their milliners 
who have salesmanship ability to another part of the store during at least a part 
of the winter slack season: Sometimes workers are retained throughout the year, 
as it is not desired to close the shop or department in the slack season, or the 
additional employment thus afforded during the slack season is divided among 
employees. Sometimes, however, the heads of departments are not kept as long” 
as some of the junior workers, as the firm desires to economize on salaries in this 
way. As previously stated, also, the head trimmers usually spend some weeks of 
their free time at the wholesale houses. : Eye | 
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In the case of Table 4, the head of the department is one of the two workers 
employed by the store 10 months in the year. 


Table 4—Number of Months of Employment of the Millinery Staff in a Small 
; Department Store. 


Waumher-6t Months).c-c3 son ocd. Aenea Tt 10 8) 


The seasons are quoted approximately as lasting: in the retail trade, from the 
beginning of March to the end of June, and from the beginning of September until 
the end of December: and in the wholesale, from the beginning of January until 
the end of April, and from the beginning of July until the end of October. The 
really busy periods, however, are much shorter. Trimmers who are returning 
to retail work usually, however, leave the wholesales towards the end of February 

and August. During the winter slack season in the wholesale houses, and some 
retail shops, work is obtained by many milliners in temporary selling positions 
during the Christmas rush, and many girls are not averse to the period of relaxa- 
tion which is allowed them by the millinery business, especially during the 
summer months. 


_ Hours. On account of the seasonal nature of the trade, there is a consider- 

able tendency to overtime. The chief sufferers from long hours are 

the working proprietors of small businesses, who often work on until late in the 

night, especially until the business is thoroughly established. 

i Working hours of millinery employees as reported per week vary greatly, 
ranging from 4414 in a wholesale house to 60 in one retail shop. 

Little overtime is reported in the wholesale millinery houses and department 

stores. 


- 


- 


WAGES. 


When an exact comparison is made of the weekly wages paid in millinery 

with those in the majority of industries and occupations covered by the present 

investigation, the result is very favourable to millinery. Low wages are naturally 

paid to beginners on account of the training they receive, but when the pro- 

_ portion of workers receiving $15 a week and over, $20 a week and over, $25 a 

week and over, and especially $30 a week and over, is compared, millinery is 
found to stand well. | 
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Table 5—Number and Cumulative Per Cent. of Workers in Wholesale and 
Retail Millinery. 


Cumulative per cent. 
Male and 


Weekly Wage Female (654) Female* (691) 
Female Male and Female 
Under Sonce.3 baioooid 16 16 2.4 2.4 
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LD LO as take tebe s 103 110 95.1 83.2 
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Zo HOO Rachie Ase 8 15 98.8 97. 
Uc reins SEL EN eens 6 11 99.7 98.5 
SO av OVEN. s verts Bees 2. 10 100. 100. 


*This column includes a considerable number of workers who were unclassified as to 
sex and a few male workers in addition to the 654 females in the previous column. 


It will be observed that though the group of workers receiving between $10 
and $12 is slightly larger than any other group, the $12-$15 and $15-$20 groups are 
quite outstanding, and that one woman in 5 receives $15 a week or more, and. 
about one in 20, $20 a week or more. If the majority of unclassified workers are 


women. and girls, as is most probable, the proportion of highly paid women is — 


still larger. 


Wages by Apprentices receive anywhere from $1 to $5 a week: preparers from — 


Occupations. $4 to $15, the largest group, receives $10-$12; improvers, from 
$6-$15, the two largest groups containing the same number of improvers receive 
$10-$12 and $12-$15; trimmers, from $8 to over $35, the largest group of workers 
receives between $15-$20, but some firms do not pay any of their trimmers less 
than $20 a week. 


Permanence Strong points in favour of the choice of millinery as an occupation | 


Oneeinite are: the possibility of using the knowledge until well on in life, and 


for Pro- the opportunity for developing an independent business. It is no 
prietorship. doubt true that a trimmer may temporarily lose some of her skill, 
if she is out of touch with the work for a considerable period, but 


a woman with natural ability and training can usually take it up again without 


serious difficulty. 

Many women with skill and business ability, but with little capital have 
succeeded in working up a successful business for themselves in millinery. 

It is claimed that the frequent visits of representatives of the wholesale 


houses, who try to call at the retail millinery shops every week or so during the 


season, lessens the amount of outlay necessary at any one time, as stock can fre- 
quently be replenished. Some milliners say, however, that unless they have a 
fairly good assortment, customers will not come in, but very good judgment is 
needed in buying to avoid having a lot of hats at the end of the season, and 
though credit may be allowed by the wholesale for a certain number of months 


— 
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to milliners who are known to the firm it is expected that bills will be paid when 
they come due. Indeed, some of those who had millinery establishments gave a 
most discouraging account of the business, but a rather larger number were 
satisfied. 

On the whole, the writer cannot do better than sum the situation up in the 
words of a milliner of long experience and keen observation, who said, “In a 
large city the millinery business is risky, unless a woman has a large circle of 
- friends. In a small place almost any person with business ability and a gift for 
the work should be able to make good.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Millinery is an occupation which contains an unusually large proportion of 
Canadian girls. No doubt this is partly due to the natural aptitude of Canadian 
girls for the work, and partly to the fact that many of them are not completely 
dependent on their own resources while learning. 

The life of the trimmer is exceptionally full of variety, and the work affords 
scope for the exercise of artistic ability. A good trimmer has learned an occupa- 
tion for life. | 

If a trimmer desires to be independent, and has the requisite business and 
salesmanship ability, she may go into business for herself without the expenditure 
of a large amount of capital. 

It would also appear that there will be a considerable demand for good 
trimmers in the future, since few apprentices are learning the trade and many 
fairly good milliners are being lost to it, as they not infrequently remain in 
work which they have been obliged to seek during the slack season. . 

- Though the weekly wages compare well with those in most industrial occupa- 
tions; only girls with a distinct gift should go into millinery. They alone are 
able to protect themselves by obtaining a guarantee of four or five months’ work, 
when accepting an engagement for the season. Some women, however, who have 
attained quite good positions, are very unfavourable to the occupation. 

On the other hand, the majority of those who have been successful, or for- 
tunate in the firm with which they have obtained work, or who have a particular 
love for their work, heartily endorse the conclusion of a milliner of fifteen years’ 
experience, who said, “If anyone has the gift, I consider millinery a satisfactory 
line of work to enter.” 


APPENDIX A—1918-1919 


able contains wage statistics of employees in Bread, Men’s Custom Clothing, 

a Wouen’s Oiaharn Clothing. Dyeing and Cleaning, Foundry and Machine ‘Shop Products, : 

and Slaughtering and Meat Packing, in addition to the workers in the tables which 

follow. Wages obtained by hourly rates appear only in the bulletins dealing with 
individual industries. ; Zi 
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15—20.... 10 265. | 21.8 | 96.9 191 12 397 29.7 98.7 50.9 227 14 | 55.6 | 98.4 
20-2 ak 50 22 eke 98.6 321 4 434 61.2 99.7 (Grae 209 2 | 87.5 1100. 
ives 43 11 } 87.3 | 99.5 207 1 275 81.5 100. 87.5 SCM ane oni eo OMe Tenens 
Ua als lu 5 | 95.1 | 99.8 TaN A Meee era 151 O39 elec a tel ODES BU ethane“ 989 slgnecee 
35 and over.. 7 2 1100. |100. Gee Steins 90 LOU aa oF Verecatemvatate 100, LOM ex See TG 0. s- “eran 


* Wages were copied from the wage sheets or other records of the firms. These, however, 
do not include foremen, superintendents, or any of the high managerial staff. Salaries were 
obtained in many cases from the firms with a view to showing the opportunities for promotion 
within the industry. 


7 In the weekly wage, the class, i.e., $5—$6, etc., includes the first figure and is up to 
but does not include the second figure. . 


t As a large number of workers in this industry were not differentiated as to sex, the total 
of all workers is given in the third column. 
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Lithographing and 


Harness and Saddlery* Hosiery and Underwear Laundry Engraving 
Weekly : ; 
Cumulative Cumulative Cumulative . Cumulative 
Wage Number Percent, [ine | Per cent, | Number | Per cent. | Number Per cent. 
Fe =| Ke Fe- Fe- | 
Male Fe- | Male Fe Male Fe- | Male Fe- 
1 nr é ‘ i 
222 ai . | Male male | 573 rere | Male | male 73 ena Male male }| 417! ave Male | male 
Under $5.... 2 et ae ee ages 8 5S be t4.0s 4c8 1 jo ae 5 17 6-|.4.4-)) 2338 
$5— 6.... S fo! | 219 1.28.8 7 7 a se Oe ae ag De ihe Se Py eee 6 18 | 5.5 | 15.4 
Omer Tete an 1 7 Disk. BD% 17 109 Sa | he ein ate 19 1.4] 10.5 9 2b Ve 2266. 
Greatieveie 4 4 4.5 | 41.7 14 160 8. 29.6 2 VON 41-498 9 13~li9). 8/90.8 
SON 5 8 6.7 |2b5: 16 158 | 10.8 | 42.3 1 ROula babel aoe 9 Salo 45.2 
9—10.... 4 8 8.5 | 68.3 18 149 | 14. 54.2 2 25 9.6 | 87.5 12 12 | 14.9 | 52.8 
1012. ead 14 6 | 14.9 | 78.3 79 OSH eo ker cli 6e 1 AGaeleolstes 95.5 17 28 | 18.9 | 70.4 
115 seine 28 LOWE 27a | .95'. 107 236 | 46.4 | 94.2 4 7 | 16.4 | 99. 34 23 1227 A 8409 
L520 rte 64 2 | 56.3 | 98.3 178 66 | 77.5 | 99.4 29 2 | 56.2 |100. 76 7 | 45.3 | 89.3 
7 ee 70 1 | 87.8 }100. 94 6 | 93.9 | 99.9 Qo bacee ot SGSS) eee 58 34) 59.271 0152 
2530s nee Bl atoraste Us eae 22 97.7 |100. Gailey tee. 98.6 xlh tee 54 9}. 72.1] 96.9 
B0 odes Oe Netto chess | LOO te lee earere DOP are saps er Westiaeret L ccarere e Lthe oie te GSiGis|tctee BS edaee| 64.0.1 9609 
DaAOSONEL eo wLies aclioe cee lace ole [avec cs ieee ee LOO Sse ere. 1 a eae a TOOL ovens 63 5 L002 4100. 
Office, fe Printing and , 
in manufacturing plants Bookbinding Suits and Cloaks Woollen Goods 
Weekly - Cumulative} wymb Cumulative] Wymber Cumulative Aah Cumulative 
age Number Deticent. umber Per cent. Per cent. oe Per cent. 
Fe Fe- 
Male Fe- | Male Fe 
male | Male male | Male Male 
703 | “4zg male} 573 369 | male 
Under $5.... 3. | rette SASS ee teva e 12 35 Oe : : 22 2.8 
$5— Cree 5 yf hans AD & mite 6 28 oul : 4 V2 
Crates 12 11 2.8 Sal 14 30 | 5.6 ‘ ; 2 aS) 1bae 
[Ee 17 1 sags: 5.7 13 34h 7.8 : 1 22.4 
S=— Foe. 32 27 O28 Av, li 56 9.8 ; A .3 >| 37.4 
Sea eer 22 1 hia (Sat ial es Ud 6 35 | 10.8 : : 5 54.6 
Pedi sates 37 90 | 18.2 | 36.9 36 106 | 17.1 4 es : By 18-3 
12—15.... 83} 151} 30. 70.2 27 30, |. 2128 ‘ : : 7 | 95.9 
1b eUses) c1da.| »1t4°1 56. 95.4 96 11 | 38.6 3 : ; «4 | 99.7 
2025.24 176 16 | 81.1 | 98.9 | 202 3 | 73.8 , : : - _|100. 
Rbaao0. cen 68 4} 90.7 | 99.8 90 1 + 89.5 {100. : ; Ob wid aha 
ass Gia OBeke.garee 96.1 | 99.8 QBiel adore vs || 454 : . 1 ]eeeee 
35 and over.. 27 1 |100. {100. Soria 100. Bier reuse te prac Sailors jest SU)” en eR aa 
a a ED en ae a ee Ea aa ea 


* Includes some workers on suit cases. 
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APPENDIX B*—1917 


Statistics in this and the following appendices are based on figures supplied by the Dominion 


Statistician. 


REGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. | Male -' Female 
Aericuliural; implements «coe. ero cs ta ee Sas a ee ee 94.8% 88.1% 
ABCOMODIIES Pe vgn See PERL ae et ae to Gem Nia te tee 93.6 62.7 
Axes and Tools: 
Cutleryiandvedse stools ros gece a eae cise ae ee 91.2 88.7 
Foolssand implements: woh. eck ee hele eae See ee 94.4 70.6 
Bollerseand eng mes eco Fee cote eet, need ae remap 84.4 48.3 
Boote andestoes ste. iamscatr cos hg a G ahmes @ ene Madu: Meme tage 88.3 85.7 | 
Boxes:and Page paper vine oe eo yes SS oe ee Be 96. 98. 
BOXES, WOOCER. Cmca, ao trees Stee uh ON arume hegre Can ond” aan a ara 93.2 60.3 
BLASS POASTINS Ss i ise ches Perens OO REL er se a ee ea 82.2 65.8 
bread, biscuits and “confectionery 21,00. 02. os at ee 93.2 88.4 
WAT DEES 9 rf ialacs ean Ge Seas Bae ee Rete ey eh patie Ui edt sh sen ERROR lvl: 88.7 80.2.5 
Che wang: © SUT, hese Naa ial Oe mee fi grt eeu stoma ees Mame ee 73.2 85.8 
Clothing “mers custom: eot\a.ai oe oe et oe een eae 95.7 92.5 
Clothing “men’s: fackorya. wi Wis sue ee ee eae a ts 97.8 94.9 
Chothing “women’s CUuStOMIi, Le cre ek ee ee gr ee eee 79.4 85.1 
Clothimes, “WOMmen Ss Tactoryac: eas Le ee ee eee 91.7 94, 
GU EGIYS | ih BIAS pS or hae COA OES ae in eames Mae aay et a 68.5 95.6 
Dy eI’ “ad: Cla DI ai edie eee ik Ss dey eu opm ie ee Nie 96.3 95. 
Mlectrical apparatus -and supplies "su 2 o0T. ae eee 78.4 89.4. 
Foundry and machine shop products’ 1) 2.2. . 5.2, eh ee, 95.7 86.6 > 
Furniture and upholstered goods................. eh nay rs, hie | 92.8 86.1 
GlOV Gs aa UONECROD Spires OL hea RR teas Ue cua aun ee 2 ake 91.4 719.4 ° 
Hartiess wand sand leny ois sf yeas hades es ieee iene tee 96.3 82. 
Hats cape ald (Punee ieee 8 ons Peay a ines eaten ee em eae 90.9 -90.8 | 
Hosiery and. Kntive@eds LS... th wae en ee oleae ena 87.1 92. 
Tron and: Steel mod nets oat. Foi Beer oo Gore ey BE Ae Ae baa 92.8 90.1 
Jewelry and Pepeirs cnt) hr. Sinica: 1 eer oe ei) anes ee Gel 98.2 91.8 
Lithographing ‘and ienpraying 0) Jab. [as ce er ee 93.7 SF 22 iA 
BA DOP cabs. 5 site aysu sear, ace itp trac Sinan Mee, ene ul, Len er te . 95.1 95. 
Plumbing: and tinsinithings ier eee Ts i eee gee 88.8 91.1 
EYL aNd -DADOT. teat ot een cree a hyde ee au Oe ae RB 2 5; 89. 
Printing: and. bookbindhre es). veaias ees oa eal de ech ira 97.4 94.6 — 
Printing and publishing’ oem, a ebee cones © ee aoc ee 97.2 93.4 + 
plauentering) sage ier. Patel GN, Sd 8 Les See ene 82.3 80.8 
Slaughtering and meat PACKING hae un a os ey sr re aa ae 93.8 © 82.1 
SOADE ch tee acu bees haven arate sete reer a 2 ce. Fe SIRE EE Asli ee 91.8 88. 
talon epy MBOOdSs Wie ss lylGiag aky eee aun ol ay) Oly angen ce eee — «96.1 95.6 
Steel furnoess jantecolling mills’ 0% 2) ei, OR tee he ae 93.9 67.7 
= Tobacco, Cigars andedizarettesiii. 2 ait. (beg ee 68.6 62.8 
LS SPR AES MRSC Sees COM SISA MCN Didar uM MON EAC Cc urge UU Maae > Sey e tig G28 88.8 
wv OOtlen | 0008 - ¢ Tana than SO AG ant emt a Cee CGAY i IAS 95.7 94.8. 
NOG CI: Saris me aie yey ea Lee att ce eee) ONG ane ae ee 89.8 85.7 


.* This represents the yearly average based upon the highest monthly employment. 
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, AVERAGE YEARLY SALARIES AND WAGES. 
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Officers, Clerks, 

uperintend- | Stenographers Wage 

Industry. cats and Ad they Pees 

Managers’ (Salaried Officers 
$ $ $ 
Agricultural implements’ ...... 0.0... 60... ¢: 3,256 885 871 
RATT RADULOGY). he ne os brace ks Pas ans ele cs 4,055 1,233 970 
Axes and Tools: 
Ouitery and eaee-tools:i 5. ode ck cae e 1,348 920 874 
Mperated TADICTIGHES: Sy aisik sol. caw oe ee ec a's 3,a11 872 671 

PeOmEeMeeGHG (OREINCS. occ. <u). . ches ores ws so ole oe 3,679 1,064 L127 
PAI SRO CS os ote Na cos cjeiclals 6 icese ew aw see's 2,503 944 615 
Pomerania pags. PAPEL. . 6.6 feo. k Cod ce eke cus 8s 2,421 1,274 495 
eee eR OOMOT, 1059 - boc ae 5 wo 5.) Fis cuss esc ime ed’s a eae od 1,636 806 578 
eet NR I eos lave over sok doin © cia thes 2,530 933 410 
Bread, biscuits and confecticnery ............ 1,718 780 778 
MR Pee eo nig cc op oS aca e's’ 2,676 1, 0383 631 
Chewihs, gum™ 224... PPO ee Say atee at yk os 2,396 1,039 548 
Blocwine. smens cust@Mm ~.... 0.060. Slew ee ees 1,494 829 576 
Gein os MOMS: TACTOL YW) ) ).\ os. ake ew oe es 2,905 965 670 
Clothing, women’s custom................05. 917 736 476 
lorena WOMe Si LACLOTYs 25. 6s ce seine ee eed be 4,920 1,640 626 
Oo SY Gl a Ae 3,932 913 505 

OUTS Wet SO se 08 5 1a rn od 1, 549 632 624 
Electrical apparatus and supplies ........... 3,047 1,054 758 
Foundry and machine shop products ........ 2,263 906 905 
Furniture and upholstered goods ........... 1,911 775 610 
RrTIVEREANU Se TAILECNS oi. 5 0c os dco Reece es ee cele 1,582 583 505 
DO SIRS ES Bs 00 (Yip eo i eg 1,602 896 657 
PMR EAS PANG LUTE oo i056 cies oes e eo ae eo ee 1,897 662 666 

Beet Sere SNOT KMIL, SGO0S. 2s obs be oes sce sislae es 2,244 743 504 
Meauenire steel) DGLOUNCIS).. 2.6... Pek ck es os 3,029 1, 096 906 
Memories WO) TEDAITS oe aa cc os Sees ewe te 1,695 653 682 
Lithegraphing and engraving ....).......... 2,523 966 766 
Pn re ee ORS cae ads 2,743 1,005 727 
Plumbing and tinsmithing ........5.......6% 1,463 727 745 
Printing and bookbinding ..........:....... 2,277 953 707 
Prime ANG “PUDIISHING: 2. 02... 0 6 cess ee ee pes 1,948 851 ti2 
PI DADOT. Fore ok ge Shine eee’ 3,812 1,053 901 
Slaughtering and meat packing ........... 3,459 922 876 

- Slaughtering, not including meat packing .... 3,470 890 937 
EE ie eed Oe ke wei ea etase ae te 2,209 1,366 590 
Britney PO0GS oe hs... hc eo eee’ 2,592 852 519 
Steel furnaces and rolling mills ............. 2;775 1,187 1,370 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes .......,...... 1,648 1, 236 602 
a SE SRS fs DN Ss ea a 1,737 1,076 744 
Oo REISE, Fa ea ere aa 2,277 1,016 797 
Woollen yarn: .:...05....-. ES ACCS 2,319 713 693 
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PROPORTION OF OFFICERS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND MANAGERS. TO OTHER 
EMPLOYEES IN 1917. 


Officers, Clerks, 
Thaustey, Superinten- | Stenographers Wage 
dents and and other Earners 
Managers (Salaried Officers) _ 
Agricultural, implements, (1) en ore 8.1% 90.5% 
AUPOTMOD TIES Rigen ee hoes ANS Fk Slane 1.6 ey Sa 84.7 
Axes and Tools: 
Cutlery. and 6826 tools ay ics ye oo 6.6 10.2 -. 83.2 
Tools and implements ..... Oy EE aie toate ucte 4.5 9.3 86.2 
Bollers-ane@ teneings <7. 54. Seas Ae ore M7 10-1 88.2 
Bootsiand: Shoes ies, ee ee ae 3.9 7.2 838.9 
Boxesiand “bags, paper... 5 6 ae Oe 3.6 7.1 89.3 
Boxes hWOOden erie hee OR ae eo 2.3 2.3 90.4 
Brass Castings aay. oss i Peet a : 1.4 3.1 95.5 
Bread, biscuits and-confectionery ............ 2:9 7.8 89.3 
CATIOUR Sascha, i ieral oad a ena aes ois 2.7 6.9 og ee 
Chewing SUM. we). Roe OE ee 4.3 21. 74.7 
Clotling, men’s seustom <.../57)- saat ee oo, 5.2 6. 88.8 
Clothing, men's factory: s.c3. cine. 3.8 13.9 82.3 
Clothing, women’s custom ..7.. aun 6.8 3.3 90.9 
Clothing; .women’sfactory:.>....6.2.06.....: 2.1 74 90.2 
COMMON: 1 aii Rohe on Wee gees Ono 6 14 98. 
Dyce and tcleanino 40 1 pee hee oe ae AE 3.9 93.4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies ........... TL 13. 85. 
Foundry and machine shop products ........ 3.1 7.7 , 89.2 
Furniture and upholstered goods ........... Bt 6.4: 89.9 
Gloves*and:mittenge ey io 6 Seago oe 3.0 Te 89.5 
Harness and ‘saddlery..; on... wee 6. “8.6 85.4 - 
Hats yeaps and’ Gime?) ac 46 See | at 5.5 15.45 79.1 
Hostery..and |knig-2oods 3,50 7 eae ew ee os Ls 3.1 De Gade 
Jroncand. steel products 406.) Sues 1.9 4.8 93.3. > 
Jewelry and repairs ..... Bes teas ok yen ee 6.4 11.6 : 82. 
Lithographing andvéngraving ....os2.... 5... 5. 12235 82.7 
Sr ie epee ei ee romain iat rea ks 27 ae 91.7 
Plumbing <and tinsmithing )0\ "cco a. 601 5.8 8.7 85.5 
Printme and (bookbinding: so. si oo ba 4.4 13.4 82.2 
Printing and puplbshime 2) leek ae ae : 6.2 16.4 ay A 
Pape end paper tess 06 yeas eee ehh ee is 3 4.9 93.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing ase ae 2.1 16.7 81.2 
Slaughtering, not including meat packing B16 17.8 78.6 
Soap ote. Bt een eee 3.9 12.4 83.7 
SLatiOnery soodsegr cosy oe ge ee 4.7 14.5 80.8 
Steel furnaces and rolling mills ......... Si 72 2.8 96. 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes ........ 2 9.5 ao A 94.1 
Mi Litear coos maw ener ees Pa Re 34 11.8 
Woollen’ oods vere Ge (0 ca oe wee 2.2 2.6 : igs 
Woollen: yarn sing fer ee toi el ere bin ttae a eee S21 95.3 
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CAPITAL INVESTED AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES. 


a1 


Se eeueIMaDEr ELM he OR a mS eos 
. Average 
- number of 
Industry. Average | employees 
on salaries 
‘and wages 
Prem MRT TAT CMMITIPOTNONUS. Fat ice ses eee ho Sc eae eee weeceen 1,174, 298 EE 
Se ESS | ESC TSS TURD ar <6: DA a A 2,562, 987 538 
Axes and Tools: : 
MMO ET OmCmCUSS. COOLS iiiwusiets ce Sooo eee eho Se ebb ieee es 48,958 23 
Mempie tat MIDPIONTCNUS euud..<. cose fake sats oe tde oe eevee’ 191 , 438 42 
MEAG OU ITICS Foi. hice te cas Saree eos oes GEE Owe ee bee wee 618,310 212 
WoO ee ear). UG ce eee be kas ne Dencecwadedan's 115,747 52 
Me PENG NDACS PAPEL soc we stonde ce Sos Sb bE TERS Rec oe eke es maebeers 107,215 51 
ENTOOU OPN Wy a Ghat kt ee se eee hee c eve eve tue we 60,318 27 
Re OA cere eS A oh aye ded Gh oo Pe Kw le CAT EEE ESS 147, 458 126 
iereag,” Discnits and’ contectionery ois ccc eres code eee ek bb ks 19,644 10 
ee Pere at) EG Alen. s+ 1 kk SN bata cad bed be ce ba ved 506, 960 110 
ee Ta OUP to naeed Wh. Fe naihe Secie oc AR ohne Oe ee Coeds cue e ee ds 478, 837 66 
eI TOT Se OUSLOIO retake sauce oe ce ald dee itee icv was vecleste 5,461 4 
SSS ne a £619 0) 0 Ne a Pc 137,482 56 
Cider ine WON S) CUSLOMM ES wo ble ieee ek eee eee sce eee ees 3,094 3 
aA OTe St FA CUOPY) bhp ia ce ck ev POF Hoo ie ba oho RE EEE S O48 152,345 105 
IIR 0 ee eens SN so oy sews ot ele bad bale OL Se Eee Oa’ 927,901 305 
ea eRe TY ins ats chs 6 clu gS eh oh kG He TG vee wee ee ene bee Oe, 18,975 21 
Piemrical apparatus and Supplies iene. ceres cg ecees cee bbecs 507, 869 147 
Pownory and machine ‘shop products. ... oo o-c-cceeecre c's ow ele oe e's 134,504 45 
Munn itire- an@eaupholstered | f00ds ..5 66. eo oe oO Reel v acl. 115,765 41 
eum thy eS Se dee ve Coa elenst os besebaas 45,943 29 
nrc Mayet.) PO ko. oa woes ood we ood hae bee. 11,920 3 
enema AMGunny fC eS. ccc ee teen dee faeces ES 49,339 24 
ROR SER ORME es oS oa vale wc eco ie Mabe oe dese. 282 , 962 116 
PreMeae SteclapTOdUCtS - 445i. b.wt ogee c nner nvcdeenneess 527, 938 156 
aN ama jird= <0. 0er 5. Se Ss wee vee e da eveee cee Bh 9,513 | 4 
Lithographing and engraving PRP Mie eer kc dee POI Ae Pee Ts FAS 106,049 36 
eee I Peer ie yea Gee iawiclaiasuie'vedce ote nie deseee swe 255 , B47 5D 
Rm CMS THIN ETRY i. x ss hee wckieeevvcnessweeeees cht 12,816 6 
PM TIC CITI IT) OF) fn Fe: os vo) fou da wc tceis srw ee wow vies oealy den 4 vl 39 , 802 18 
peamemar Mer ACL MSMRII VST) es 5c15 sc «le p pos Fiviwin Snleje eee pease ooeees 34,606 13 
RE AOU ere aah, okie o's. 9 Shao Slerd sai Ook wip wth Oa ew bee acs 4,229,129 430 
Pee Cline ANG MIGAL PACKING fice sac cece wa iggie etic ee woes 1,495,546 190 
Slaughtering, not including meat. SCR RO Sita etal oak oes koe 2,398, 844 169 
ea EES ere LAG OE oo xic'e og vine Ke hue Cas Ce pannd wae esos 419,075 55 
IT (QM ee Se cc aces yo ene eka 104,092 41 
Steeniurnacescamd Tolling Mills 1.1... ee eee eee eect eet 3,127,303 525 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes Be ROE AS) PP NA gia d eC hunasih Walp AEE 37, 269 33 
TREE ee NA tiles ia ek Sale ene cede shee vce atm eedetelg gs 222,305 56 
NET ENC) Rss ENG Hd 1. thas, con on ee ene oe sd oem cies age Me 209, 604 70 
AV GGHOT VAIN Bh ows cess oo oxo leio Wee PEN eee acre ns tek a Tay sig ty Meee a4. BORE Ce 462,829 82 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING OVER 1,000 WORKERS IN 19165. 


Industry. 


pet bet bet et et et et et 
COAT WNHOBANIDR Pw 


Boge prod cts Oe ngs aia hc ee ea Te 
Foundry and machine shops products ......... 
Clothing, women’s factory ....... dere iis acieteas OCR Re Te 
Iron: and. stéel prodicts 2.050. 7 RS 
Bread, ‘biscuits and confectionery ............. 
mel inh ay ene ok gate ha A he ee 
Hosiery and-knit-edods 005.02 02S 
Aericulturalsoplements -.425 0.3.) 3) 2 Oe ae 
Furniture and upholstered goods ............. 
Electrical apparatus and supplies ............. 
Printing pand? puUbMmshing .. s8o Preo 
PAVED Se VAG ue ee ye Rely Gam rae 


Rubber and elastic goods ..................... 
Car TODddte bhi... ou se eg eee ee ae 
Boots ‘and ranoes 7s <r be ek ae 
AULOMODT OSS: oe Gena Ae eae eRe MS ER > 


Woollen 7ea@ue oe. eg Sieg a es 
Oblong 875 Cie aie Aoi ely hee ea ela ou eae unt re 


eeerer eee eeee eee 


Wood pulp, chemical and mechanical .......... 
Cars and star avorks 0) 255), 22 eB ees ho aaa 


© OO 0-0 © 6.0 076 e010 Oe 0) a 0) 0 6) 0 © 


Boxes -and*bags, paper 503. ee 
DVCINE anducleanineg sasick vow cee ee 
Gement produces Wc. sen clus cook Fe ey Pek tee 
Oils 


SP toe Siu es @ IS Se Se pie Gel ete Wo Fe) « \eiriey Se" ices €) ie) Jetiwia” 6) al ot eh elieh at ot ecaaa a 


Musical ‘instruments: 086 toe ier . 


Hats, capsandsturs (shy nso 0 toss eh eee 


OF 0! Oe) 0.0) 10'F 0! tee o ellete ee el 6 
Oe? OT eel lee eye 6 io 0. et eltenie xateneiie 
Cr ee Yr Se 
OO) 0 0 0) 9 6 <6 6 0 0 6 6 Cee e 0) ere 
a) Oe ce (ee) 0, 6) 0) 60 te 6 Hee ret eeleto ls: iets 
Oe Le ON Ce Xe (610) 94.6) Cle “94, 6..6' 6 18 rlaete he er etioney ie tetas 
oe eee eevee w 


CPA EY AON, #00 10:64 ale) OR Sie ie #76) 6 sei .eie terete, telteeltatietel ete 


HX DIOSIVES) Ales os Gs ae 
Ships and ship repairs 
Harness and saddlery 


eee ee we oe 8 oe eee 


CONS OS CUS Se VO Olesen e: eRe te wel ce. lanes ete blaine: & 


Oo ere e te SCO. Oe ae ie ay elevia he ete 6 le tie tet ens, 


| Totals | Male : Female 


13, 705 
12,450 
8,521 
7,607 
7,064 
6,603 
6, 416 
5, 891 
5,534 
5,157 
5,086 
4,277 
4,038 
3,963 
3, 828 
3,790 
3,778 
3,673 
3,470 
3, 360 
3,277 
3,242 
2,960 


13,594 
11, 938. 
3,142 
7,197 
4,722 
6,551 
2,329 
0,731 
5, 280 
4,619 
4,016 
3, 968 
2,842 
2,975 
3, 824 


. 2,565 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE EMPLOYED IN 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES. 


Agricultural implements 
Automobiles 
Axes and Tools: 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Tools and implements 
Boilers and engines 
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